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Little by little the scattered groups of 
societies, working here and there on some 
one phase of the great charity problem, 
become conscious that they are part of a 
vast movement extending over the whole 
country—indeed, throughout the whole world 
—working kindly, scientifically, to relieve 
or to cure those who are troubled in mind, 
broken in courage, defective in intellect, 
neglected by parents, or gone wrong in life— 
not only to relieve, but to anticipate the 
conditions which bring about this trouble. 

Oscar C. McCuttocu 
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Students matriculating October first for the 
diploma can make out their training sched- 
ule from many courses full of practical in- 
formation. The list includes: 


Administration of Social Agencies 

The Method of Social Case Work 

Cc ity Probl and Organization 
jabe Problems 


Nature and Varieties"of Human Behavior 
Rural Problems 
Crime and Punishment 
Social Work and Social Progress 
Problems of Disease 
Child Welfare 
Methods of Social Research 
Public Health 
ene and Industrial Problems 
Publicity 





Complete information about the curriculum is pre- 
sented in the Announcement of Courses, which 
will be mailed free upon 
request. 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


Smith CollegeTraining 


School for Social Work 


FAMILY CASE WORKERS 


Cuitp WELFARE WorKERS 
VisitInc TEACHERS 
ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 
Community Service Workers 
PROBATION OFFICERS 
Psycutatric Socta, Workers 


Meprcat Soctat WorKErRs 


Summer Session - July 5,1923 


THE DIRECTOR 


Smith College Northampton, Mass. 














Che 
Johns Hopkins University 


Courses in Social Economics 


Courses Orrerep 

History and Development of Social Work, Family 
Case Work, Child Welfare, Health and Prevent- 
able Disease, Social Medicine, Community Prob- 
lems and Organization, Social Law, Immigrant 
Peoples, Home Economics, Social Legislation, 
Delinquency and Probation, Social Statistics, 
Administration, Publicity and Finance of a 
Social Organization. 

Field work training under professional execu- 
tives. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service 
training given in conjunction with the Social Ser- 
vice Department of The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M. A. degree 
after completing the two years’ course. 


For circulars address 
MISS THEO JACOBS 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








YOU WHO SERVE 
Are Y ouT rained for Service? 


You can combine 
practical experience on pay, 
under the skilled supervision 
of a family case work or 
child welfare agency with pro- 
fessional graduate work at 


Western Reserve University 


School of Applied Social Sciences 
CLEVELAND 


Write now for admission to classes 
this fall 


James Elbert Cutler, Ph.D., Dean 
James F. Jackson, L.H.D., Director 
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OSCAR CARLTON McCULLOCH 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


Born in Fremont, Ohio, July 2, 1843. Died 
in Indianapolis, Ind., December 10, 1891 


T the closing session of the 17th Na- 
A tional Conference of Charities and 

Correction, held in Baltimore in 
May, 1890, there occurred an incident which 
will long live in the hearts of those who 
witnessed it. 

It was a wonderful gathering, a crowded 
house in a large theater, the stage full of 
distinguished people, Cardinal Gibbons in 
his scarlet robes the most conspicuous 
figure. The good, grey head of the retiring 
president, Dr. A. G. Byers, was bowed with 
bodily infirmity and the weariness of long 
and arduous labor in the cause to which 
his life had been devoted. The evidence 
of his rapidly failing strength had cast a 
shadow of apprehension over the last few 
days of the Conference. In the middle of his 
farewell address he was overcome by sickness 
and was assisted to the side of the platform. 
Recovering a little he insisted on finishing 
his task and came forward again to deliver 
to his successor the duty he was to lay down. 
He grasped the hand of the president-elect 
and in a voice trembling with emotion and 
the weakness of disease, told us that his 
own active days were over, his public life 
nearly ended, but that his young and earnest 


successor would nobly carry on the work 
that so many brave, strong and earnest 
men had helped forward. 

The president-elect, a man in the prime 
of life and with mental force, nobility of 
character and earnestness written in every 
line of his keen, intellectual face, received 
the gavel at the hand of the wearied veteran. 
The contrast was striking. The two men 
seemed the very antithesis of age and man- 
hood’s prime, of weakness and virility, of 
resignation and hopefulness. 

Before the opening of the 18th Conference 
the president of the 17th was laid to rest 
among the people for whom he had worked 
so long. And before the 19th Conference 
was called to order in Denver, in May, 1892, 
Oscar McCulloch’s fine spirit heard the one 
clear call and crossed the bar to meet his 
pilot face to face; and his body was laid on 
the eastern-facing slope of the beautiful 
hill which watches, among the dead, over 
the city whose people he knew and loved 
so well and served so faithfully, and whose 
love and appreciation he had in such full 
measure. 


Among the leaders in social work, during 
the later years of the 19th century, none 
deserves our gratitude and respect more than 
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Oscar Carlton McCulloch. For nearly 
twenty years he was a sort of missionary 
bishop of the gospel of Organized Charity 
to the middle west. During those years he 
helped new societies to their feet in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and sometimes 
even further afield. 

As chairman he made the first committee 
report on Associated Charities to the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, at its meeting in Cleveland in 188o. 
He was again chairman of the committee 
on Organized Charities in 1889, at San Fran- 
cisco, and in the interim had contributed 
two valuable papers: in 1883 one on “The 
Work of District Committees” and in 1885 
one on “The Personal Element in Charity.” 
His work in the city of Indianapolis was 
perhaps unequaled by that of any other 
man anywhere, and had results which may 
be seen and measured today. 


McCulloch began active life as a clerk in 
his father’s drug store, but soon graduated 
into the wholesale business and became a 
traveling salesman for a Chicago firm. He 
was a successful traveler and soon com- 
manded a large salary, covering a wide 
territory in the west and southwest, going 
as far as California and Texas. But he 
was made for a finer service of mankind. 
Chicago, the wonderful city, Mecca of the 
energetic and ambitious, had other interests 
for him than its unequaled opportunities 
for money-making. He saw and took upon 
his heart, as a burden which thenceforth 
he never laid down, 

The fierce confederate storm of sorrow 

Barricadoed ever-more within the walls of cities 
and he longed to work for those who were 
suffering amid the storm. He decided that 
the post of life’s greatest helpfulness’ was 
the Christian ministry; he heard a call to 
the service of God by serving man, and his 
response came quickly. 

He had only a common school education 
but he had been a voluminous reader, and 
his taste for good literature, which had led 
him through the choicest paths of that 
delightful maze, stood him now in good 


stead in default of academic preparation, 
He had read only the best; and aided by a 
wonderful memory and a systematic turp 
of mind, what he had acquired was always 
ready at call. This made his way to the 
ministry an easy one. 

After a comparatively short time at the 
Chicago Congregational Seminary he ac. 
cepted a pastorate in Sheboygan, Wis. Here 
he spent seven helpful years in his church 
and among the working people of the town, 
and in earnest study of life and literature, 
In 1887 he came to Indianapolis as pastor 
of Plymouth Church, which was in a weak 
and declining condition. With character. 
istic energy he began to build up the church, 
but not on the old lines. He wanted the 
common people for his, and a church which 
should be open and active seven days a 
week. When he published a volume of 
sermons he called it “The Open Door.” 

He preached a gospel of life here and now, 
as the only fit preparation for life hereafter. 
To him religion meant making the world 
better. He often quoted Washington Glad- 
den’s saying that “Christ came not only 
to make men fit for heaven, but to make 
earth fit for men” and his idea of bettering 
the world was to begin with the neighbor- 
hood in which he lived. He succeeded in 
drawing around him many of the most 
thoughtful and sincere of the people of the 
city. No pastor has ever been better loved, 
none has ever been more warmly supported 
by his people in a broad and inclusive work. 
None has ever had more influence on his 
city, beyond the limits of his immediate 
congregation. 

His theory of the condition of church 
membership was not creed but life. Not 
what you think but what you do was his 
test. So when I, an advanced Unitarian, 
joined his church in 1889 I found, not only 
in the audience but among my fellow mem- 
bers, Quakers, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Unitarians, and Jews—all listening devoutly 
to this young Congregationalist and joining 
him in his social work. 

While the newly designed church with its 
offices for the benevolent society and other 
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social agencies opening off the vestibule 
was building, the congregation met in the 
opera house and soon filled it. He was an 
artist in church services and an adept at 
planning a church. By the use of wide, 
deep galleries, he devised an auditorium 
that would seat 1200 and yet look well 
filled with 600 on the floor. He insisted on 
getting the best organ that could be had 
and paid six thousand dollars for it. 

He was an enthusiast in congregational 
singing and spent far more for the leader 
than for the choir. His Sunday night ser- 
vices were notable and drew full houses 
from the unchurched and the transients in 
the city, using fine music, stereopticon illus- 
trations and anything that would attract. 

No city minister can escape many calls 
for help and Mr. McCulloch soon found 
himself embarrassed by the number and 
doubtful nature of the demands to which 
his sympathies impelled him to respond. He 
saw that charity in a large city is a different 
affair from the simple neighborly helpfulness 
of a small town. The difficulty of gaining 
accurate knowledge of cases and of deciding 
how best they can be helped is one which 
no isolated worker can overcome. The 
need of organization was forced upon him. 

To be confronted with a difficulty meant 
to Mr. McCulloch the finding of a way to 
overcome it and he eagerly sought a solution 
of his charity problem. He put all the 
ardor of his spirit and the keenness of his 
intellect into the study of charity. The 
charity organization movement in England 
was at the high tide of its first period of 
success. In America the societies in Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Boston and a few other 
cities had just been organized. Light was 
breaking all around. It was a period of 
hopefulness and experiment. 

The charity situation in Indianapolis in 
1878 was a critical one. The city was then, 
as it still largely is, a city of the middle 
classes, of many small and modest homes, of 
comparatively little grinding poverty. But 
with its development as a railroad center 
and the increase of manufacturing, in spite 
of the generally favorable conditions, the 


pauper class had rapidly grown. For 
many years there had been a vast amount 
of outdoor relief recklessly distributed, al- 
though for a year or two something like 
business methods had been applied to its 
distribution and the amount considerably 
reduced. 

The Indianapolis Benevolent Society, 
officered entirely by volunteers and, per- 
haps, fairly well adapted to the needs of a 
village community, had been falling into 
less and less complete adaptation to the 
work it had to do. Still the old society had 
a strong hold on the sympathies of the citi- 
zens and those outside its management did 
not realize how obsolete its methods were. 
This was, however, appreciated by the 
directors who, at the annual public meeting 
of the society on Thanksgiving day, 1878, 
only seven persons being present, presented 
a proposition to disband and turn over the 
few dollars which remained in the treasury 
to some other charity. Mr. McCulloch was 
one of the seven present and when the mo- 
tion to disband was made he described the 
work of a charity organization society in 
such clear and attractive terms that the mo- 
tion was withdrawn and one to continue and 
develop the work on new lines prevailed and 
he was elected president. 

Mr. McCulloch at once began to reor- 
ganize the work in harmony with the new 
thought of the day. But while doing so he 
carefully cherished all that was good of the 
old. He recognized the value of the con- 
servation of popular sentiment as perhaps 
no other leader of organized charity has 
ever done. He strenuously avoided the 
implication that he was beginning a new 
thing, insisting that the changes he made 
were merely the better adaptation of what 
already existed to the changing conditions 
of the city. As new departments of charity 
work were inaugurated he was fond of 
speaking of the Benevolent Society as “the 
mother of us all.”” He kept it foremost, 
subordinating the rest and by so doing he 
won the co-operation of the old-time 
workers, so often lost by a new society. 

The increased expense of administration, 
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the commonest objection to organized 
charity, he met bravely. In 1879 he created 
the Charity Organization Society, giving 
to it the work of investigation and registra- 
tion, keeping the accounts of the two socie- 
ties strictly separate. He solicited funds 
for both on the same subscription slips, ar- 
ranged so that those who chose might give 
for relief purposes only, while those who 
were convinced of the wisdom of C. O. S. 
work might subscribe for that exclusively 
or might divide their gifts between the two 
purposes. 

Mr. McCulloch insisted on thorough book- 
keeping and a clear showing of the use made 
of every dollar collected. The accounts 
were always carefully audited, and the 
system adopted was so accurate that on the 
occasion of an examination, asked for by 
the C. O. S. and made by a committee of 
three of the most prominent business men 
of the city, who up to that time had not 
been connected with the organization except 
as contributors, their expression of satisfac- 
tion with the business methods used was of 
the most positive character. From its be- 
ginning to his death he was the unpaid secre- 
tary of the C. O. S. as well as president of the 
Benevolent Society and he gave as much 
time to the work as many do who are paid 
for their labor. 

For the period during which he worked, 
Mr. McCulloch had a clear grasp on the 
ideas and ideals of charity. He was some- 
times a little impatient of fine spun theories 
and somewhat urgent for demonstrable 
results. Speaking of some of the finer and 
slower methods of some eastern societies, 
he said they might be excellent for Boston 
but “out here in the west, when we chop 
we want to see the chips fly.” His nature was 
practical in the extreme, or rather it. was 
that of an idealist who believes so thoroughly 
in his ideals that he puts them into practice. 
He believed that a society for organizing 
charity must not only keep accounts and 
records and make investigations and secure 
the wise and kind aid of those who are 
susceptible of being aided, but that it must 
be a leader and promoter of new ways of 


help to meet changing conditions. Probab} 
no C. O. S. in the Union has had such g 
record in this direction. Almost every year 
some new department was organized or 
some new sister society was instituted. 
Beside the creation of new forms of 
charitable effort the society did some note. 
worthy things in making investigations 
which led to reform of public institutions 
and in influencing the laws of the state as 
well as the ordinances of the city. The 
following brief list of the achievements of 
the C. O. S. while Mr. McCulloch was its 
secretary, is a noble memorial of the man 
who was the leader and inspirer of it all: 
The Benevolent Society was reorganized 
in 1878. In 1879 the C. O. S. was begun 
and an employment agency was opened. 
The Friendly Inn and Provident Woodyard 
was begun in 1880. In 1881 an investigation 
of the County Poor Asylum resulted in 
permanent reforms, and the Children’s 
Aid Society was established, out of which 
grew the free kindergarten movement which 
was permanently and remarkably successful. 
In 1882 a city ordinance was secured which 
closed some wine rooms; a decree of the 
superior court was procured abolishing the 
Vincennes lottery; Christmas charity for 
poor children was established; and the 
agitation for a Board of State Charities 
was begun. In 1883 the Flower Mission 
Training School for Nurses opened; the 
county was induced to establish a work- 
house which did much to rid the city of 
vagrants; and the first summer charity for 
children—“A day in the woods”—was 
begun. In 1884 the agitation for a Board 
of State Charities was continued. In 1885 
free baths were established and district 
nursing was begun. In 1886 the agitation 
for better care and control of neglected 
children, which led some years after to the 
Board of Children’s Guardians, was com- 
menced. In 1887 the Dime Savings Associa- 
tion was organized (this Mr. McCulloch 
was fond of calling “our first movement on 
conditions”). In 1888 the agitation for 
numerous reforms was continued. In 1889 


the legislature created the Board of State 
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Charities and the Board of Children’s 
Guardians. In 1890 the Summer Mission 
for Sick Children was begun. And in 1891 
the Home Libraries were commenced. Each 
one of these charities continues, some of 
them having become permanent, inde- 
pendent societies. 

Early in the history of charity organiza- 
tion in Indianapolis, its leader recognized 
the vital necessity of securing the sympa- 
thy of the people. He devised the plan of 
an annual Sunday night meeting in the opera 
house, chosen because it would hold a larger 
audience than any church, as well as being 
neutral as to sect. This was held on the 
Sunday nearest to Thanksgiving day and 
the principal city churches were induced 
to suspend their services and mass their 
audiences. The house was always crowded 
and sometimes hundreds were turned away 
from the door. On the platform at this 
annual meeting, the people were accustomed 
to see representatives of nearly every 
sect and of every form of charitable work 
joining in a common cause—the best help 
of the distressed and broken. It was an 
object lesson in organization of the charities, 
of a very impressive nature. 

When the appointments of the new Board 
of State Charities were made, Mr. McCulloch 
who had led public sentiment and had 
drafted the bill was appointed and naturally 
took the leading position on the Board. 
He had for years been a regular attendant 
at the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction and it was a gratifying 
thing to him to attend the 16th Conference 
at San Francisco as a member of a Board of 
State Charities; still more when at Baltimore 
the Conference accepted the invitation of 
Indianapolis for 1891 and elected him presi- 
dent. No man was ever better fitted by 
preliminary training for that high office; 
no president ever performed its arduous 
duties better, nor did the people of any 
other city ever show a heartier sympathy 
with the work of the Conference. 

It was a fitting culmination of a life so 
much of which had been devoted for so 
many years to the sacred cause of charity. 


It was Mr. McCulloch’s last public appear- 
ance in charity work. 

While giving so much time and thought 
to charity, Mr. McCulloch never for a 
moment neglected the many duties of a 
city pastor, in his case the more arduous 
because of his great popularity with the 
unchurched. Such labors could not but 
have their effect upon a body never robust. 
Ever since he began to preach he had been, 
sometimes slowly and sometimes quickly, 
wearing himself out with over-work. Be- 
sides the usual summer vacation he had 
often been compelled to take brief periods of 
rest. But this fine spirit could not cease 
from labor; he would return from a vacation 
and take up with new spirit and enthusiasm 
the work left behind. Year by year the 
vacations had less marked effect—the 
strength gained had been less and more 
quickly lost again. On one occasion, the 
writer of this sketch had been expostulating 
with him about some new work he was 
starting, urging that he was already over- 
burdened. His reply was, “‘Why, my dear 
fellow, this is what I feed my spirit with. 
It is what I live by.” 

After his great Conference in 1891, Mr. 
McCulloch enjoyed a long vacation in 
Europe with a congenial party of friends 
but he returned to Indianapolis a sick man. 
He preached only once to the people he 
loved and then lay down to await the time 
when the consuming fever should have 
burned away the thread of life. Nearly 
two months he lay, brave, calm, cheerful 
till the end came. 


It would take the vast throng of Mr. 
McCulloch’s friends and acquaintances to 
delineate the man. No two saw him from 
the same angle, and so each would describe 
him a little differently. But even superficial 
observers must have been struck with his 
great love for humanity. He not only 
loved mankind but he believed in men. 
His soul was like a magnet: just as it can find 
and attract to itself every scrap of steel 
in its vicinity, so he detected good where 
few would find it, and drew it to himself. 
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Men would do their best for him. They would 
show him the best side of their character— 
not to deceive, but because he had the 
faculty of putting people on their mettle 
and of awakening in them the activity of 
their best powers. He not only wanted men 
to have a chance but a fair chance. While 
advising wisely restricted immigration he 
could yet, at great risk to himself, plead 
for justice for those immigrants who had 
become involved with the rabid Chicago 
anarchists. While searching out to the 
uttermost and depicting most clearly the 
degradation of the “Tribe of Ishmael” he 
could yet find hopefully light spots in that 
blackness. Like Abou Ben Adhem, he 
could be writ as one who loved his fellow- 
men, but even more as one who loved his 
God. Because of this love he saw divine 
reflections in the ugliest human breast, 
and religion to him meant love in service 
of these fellow-men. 

We judge a man by the things he loves. 
The objects that Oscar McCulloch loved 
were uplifting and refining—books, music, 
pictures, natural beauty, children, home, 
friendship, sincerity, truth. 

In a paper read at the Washington Con- 
ference he says: 


There can be no personal charity without reverence 
for human nature as such. We all can bear testimony 
to the unexpected revelations of the seemingly worst 
people—some capacity for self-sacrifice, some tender- 
ness, something that shows the presence of a nature 
whose divinity is obscured, not extinguished. 


I know no truer words in which to tell 
his character than those in which Matthew 
Arnold expresses the secret and the method 
of Jesus: “Inwardness, mildness, self-re- 
nouncement, sweet reasonableness.” “‘The 
smoking flax he did not quench, and the 
bruised reed he did not break.” “Ever 
with zeal he upraised the humble good.” 

His position in charity matters in the 
city and state was that of an inspirer and 
a leader. Long ere he died men had come 


to respect him and believe in him, so that 
his word was received with confidence and 
his wisdom and guidance were fully trusted. 

Mr. McCulloch knew how to work and 


He took long views of what 


how to wait. 


should be, and was content to make haste. 


slowly, never hastening, never resting, 
For years he worked towards the establish. 
ment of a Board of State Charities, patiently 
waiting and ceaselessly urging the matter 
at every favorable opportunity. At last, 
after seven years’ perseverance, he had 
created the public sentiment that made it 
possible. The opportunity came: he drafted 
the bill which the legislature made law. He 
was the first member, the leader and or. 
ganizer of the Board. He lived long enough 
to shape its policy—a policy which, faith- 
fully carried out by those who succeeded him, 
has made the Board one of the most useful 
and influential of its kind in the nation. 
Perhaps the spirit and idea of the charity 
organization movement has never been put 
more clearly and effectively than in the 
following extract from one of his addresses: 


This is the true idea and object of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society—to draw around the r, the 
miserable, the neglected, the forsaken, and the evil 
a circle of sympathy, affection, intelligent thought, 
and resolute will. Each associated society differing 
from every other in the special work it undertakes, 
all unite in the common effort to strengthen that 
which is weak and lift up that which is fallen. 


In a sermon he said: 


Charity is changing. It used to be pity. It is not 
pity now. It is the equalization of opportunity. The 
new religion takes the social as well as the individual 
into its life. 


Again, in a grand sermon on “The Dis- 
content of the Fortunate,” he said: 


It is a mighty tide that is rolling in upon us now. 
The new triumphs of our civilization are going to be 
conquests of misery, trouble, and sickness. Colleges, 
schools of technology, playgrounds for children— 
all these are going to come. Men are thinking about 
them more than they are thinking about who is to be 
the President of the United States. What lack I yet? 
I ask each of you. There is a look of discontent on some 
of your faces, a want of happiness in your lives, of 
freshness in the water you drink, of sweetness and relish 
in the food you eat. What do you lack? What does 
any man lack? Contact and touch; reciprocity of man, 
helping others, ministering to others, touch and response 
with the great human tides which come and go. This 
is life and happiness. This is the secret of it. 


But he was not only strong in theory and 
expression; he had a calm and balanced 
judgment, and a knowledge of the people 
among whom he lived and worked, surpassing 
that of ordinary men. As an illustration 
of this, let me tell of a noble piece of charity 
work which he outlined and which was 
carried out in his spirit. One day in the 
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early summer of 1890, a fire broke out in a 
large stationery house. When the walls 
fell, fourteen brave firemen were killed, 
and many more were wounded. People 
said something ought to be done for the 
wives and families of the brave men who 
had met death trying to save our property. 
Mr. McCulloch made the calamity the 
topic of his next sermon. He told us our 
duty. He sketched briefly what ought to 
be done, and how. He said we must care 
for the wounded and help them back to 
strength; we must bury the dead; we must 
provide for each widow and each orphan; 
each must be pensioned—the widows for 
life, the orphans until they are able to 
care for themselves. He said this will cost 
fifty thousand dollars; and we must raise 
that amount, and use it well. I remember 
how some of us in church that morning 
looked at each other and thought, “For 
once that calm judgment is at fault; his 
heart has run away with his head.” The 
amount he asked for seemed to us impossible. 
The subscription list was opened, the plan 
marked out. A committee of business men 
undertook the work. Precisely what Mr. 
McCulloch said should be done was done. 
The total cost was about fifty-three thousand 
dollars. So accurately did he measure the 
disaster and the cost of the remedy, so well 
did he know the temper and spirit of his 
fellow-citizens. 

During the early years of the Charity 
Organization Society in Indianapolis, Mr. 
McCulloch met with much determined 
opposition. Some people were jealous of his 
success. Some sincerely believed that the 
new way in charity meant not the organiza- 
tion but the suppression of benevolence. He 
was even accused of personal greed and 
selfishness, and was*attacked both in the 
newspapers and among the business men. 
But he never answered railing by railing, 
he never struck back, and he bore no malice. 
He had confidence that faithful and earnest 
work would eventually silence all opposition. 
Of one who maligned him and misstated his 
motives and plans, he said to me, “He does 
not understand; he will see things differently 


after a while.” How true was his estimate 
of the influence upon the city of the work 
he was doing, was shown before he died. 
His enemies had become his friends. No 
one dared to slander one in whom all be- 
lieved and trusted. 

When he died, the city mourned. Not 
till his last illness did he realize how firmly 
he had wrought himself into the hearts of 
the people of every rank and condition. 

Here is an extract from a memorial address 
delivered at a meeting of the C. O. S. Board, 
by one of the members. 


From the time he came to this city down to his last 
illness he quickened the flagging spirits of this people 
in every work that sought to save, to strengthen, 
and uphold the weak and the downtrodden. he all 
that he thought and said there was a complete sup- 
pression of himself and his personal comfort and 
interest. His life has been an instance of noble devo- 
tion to the welfare of mankind, and his memory 
will be cherished as long as good deeds and heroic 
sacrifices for humanity have power to move the hearts 
of men. In his loss, we, his associates on this com- 
mittee, feel that the soul and spirit of this society 
has departed. 


Mr. McCulloch’s force and success as a 
leader were due to the remarkable union 
in him of two qualities that are rarely united 
in such measure—the quality of the sympa- 
thetic imagination, or insight, and the 
quality of practical executive sense. He 
understood men, and he understood things. 
He was free from bias and free from super- 
stition. 

Work of most kinds was easy tohim. He 
easily discerned and arranged what was 
to be done. He easily impressed himself 
on his subordinates and associates. He 
never spared himself, and his co-workers 
rarely refused what he asked of them. He 
was a leader who said “come,” not “go.” 
He was used to having his own way, and 
always quietly took it. He was a gentle 
autocrat, kindly, sympathetic, considerate, 
but absolute. His judgment of men was 
usually accurate Sometimes he seemed a 
little severe upon those he thought selfish 
and careless of the highest good. His test 
of a man, the question he asked himself 
and acked others, was, “Has he the spiritual 
touch?” He was singularly happy in those 
in whom he confided and chose for his 
associates in charitable work. He said no 
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man in whom he had trusted had ever be- 
trayed him or abused his confidence. 

In his ideas he was a modern of the 
moderns; and yet, no matter how he differed 
from them in opinion, he had a never-failing 
sympathy with the sentiments of those who 
clung to the ideas of the past. I remember 
well his advice to me when taking charge 
of the charity organization work in Chicago 
as to cultivating friendly relations with the 
old and time-honored Relief and Aid Society 
there. He said: “ Respect the old sentiments. 
They have a strong hold on the public heart. 
Never antagonize; win by conciliation.” 

In all things he had the courage of his 
convictions; but he never made a show of 
it, nor challenged opposition needlessly. 
In theological disputes he took no part; he 
had no taste for polemics. He said, “The 
duty of the Christian minister is not to 
find points of difference; it is to find points 
of sympathy and likeness.” 

He was a man, and nothing human did he 
count alien to himself. He realized the 
solidarity of mankind. Always the cause 
of the oppressed was his cause. No one 
more than he believed in and acted out the 
grand and favorite motto of the trade 
unions—“ The injury of one is the concern 
of all.” He was always ready to speak for 
and advise the workingmen, and they 
listened to him as to few. The Typo- 
graphical Union made him an honorary 
member and hung his portrait, draped in 
mourning, in their lodgeroom, when he died. 

His was a wonderfully hospitable mind, 
and he stored it with the treasures of litera- 
ture. He was a voluminous and almost 
omnivorous reader. Two kinds of books 
he did not read, theological works and those 
concerned with metaphysical philosophy. 
He was passionately fond of poetry, using 
it freely in the pulpit and elsewhere. He 
had faith in the poetic insight. He held 





that the poet, not the statistician, is your 
true delineator of mankind. 

He thought in emotions and images rather 
than words. Logic, as logic, had no charm 
for him. He had no use for merely verbal 
Nothing was proved to him 


conclusions. 


until he had realized a clear concept of . 


it in his mind. Hence his splendid power 
of clear and convincing expression, and also 
his distaste for and lack of patience with 
the orthodox political and social economy, 
and that kind of organized charity which 
analyzes its “cases,” sums them up and 
divides them off into neat arrangements of 
classes. To him the people he loved to help 
were not “cases of distress”—they were 
living, breathing, suffering men, women, 
and little children. 

With all his poetry and his power of 
sympathetic imagination, in one sense of 
the term no more practical man ever lived. 
Yet he was not financially practical for him- 
self. He loved to use money; but he only 
loved it for its use, and no mere money 
consideration ever influenced him. He was 
not a spendthrift. For his church and his 
Charity Organization Society he was a 
skillful financier, but he was not a cheese- 
paring economist. When in San Francisco, 
he spoke of liking to be in a city where the 
nickel was the smallest coin in circulation. 

Mr. McCulloch took a large view of the 
minister’s duty as a citizen. Every effort 
to make the city he had chosen for his 
home a true city of God and a fit habitation 
for God’s children had his earnest sympa- 
thy and help. When the Commercial Club 
was established, he was one of its first mem- 
bers. He preached a memorable sermon 
on its opportunities, which the club had 
printed and widely circulated. He held 
that the city must be made first safe, then 
sanitary, then beautiful. He had great 
plans in his heart for civic improvements, 
especially of parks and open places, play- 
grounds for children, reading rooms and 
other opportunities of healthful and innocent 
recreation. With Mr. Sleazy he believed 
that “the people must be amused.” 

The key to his character was sympathy. 
He held it the secret of success in all deal- 
ings with our fellow-men—the unfortunate 
and the distressed, the criminal and the 
vile, as well as the pure and good. 

Beautiful exceedingly was his love for 
children. He rarely spoke of them without 
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the qualifying adjective—dittle children he 
would always call them; their helplessness 
and dependence appealed to him. He said, 
“What appeals to us all like the cry of a 
little child—my child, your child, some 
one’s child?” He said, “‘While any child 
suffers or is in danger my child is not safe.” 
Before his sermon he had always a word 
for the children. “This for the children,” 
he would say—some touching story, some 
beautiful bit of poetry. His prayers were 
for all: ‘We come to Thee—men, women, 
and little children.” 

He lived a beautiful, almost a perfect 
life—brave, fine, sweet, sane, hopeful, help- 
ful, strong. Truly he was, in words which he 
loved to quote and think on: 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward; 

Never doubted clouds would break; 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph; 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep 
to wake. 


CARSON COLLEGE 


NE is not sure whether Carson College 

is a new kind of institution—a new 
kind of school—or a new kind of family. 
Perhaps it is a mixture of all three. Mrs. 
Allnutt (page 95) has given us an insight 
into some of the happenings at the College 
but the glimpses which an outsider got in one 
hurried afternoon may not be amiss. 

The College as it stands is about seven 
years old. Robert N. Carson, who died in 
1907, left five million dollars to establish a 
College for “poor, white, healthy girls, both 
of whose parents shall be deceased.” He 
fixed the ages at which girls could be admit- 
ted as between six and ten years—and 





’ they must be graduated into the community 


at eighteen. There are other restrictions: 
preference is to be given to residents of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and the United 
States—in that order—but, on the whole, 
the trustees of the institution are given a 
fair amount of freedom as to its scope. 

A gift of land from Mr. Carson—beauti- 
ful, rolling country—determined the site 
of the College, about two miles from Chest- 
nut Hill, Pennsylvania. The College proper, 


a group of buildings at the top of the hill, 
for all its delightful English architecture 
and stone carvings, has not the cuddling 
charm of the village houses on the edges of 
the school land which are used as supple- 
mentary cottages for the children. 

In one of these cottages—an old fashioned 
village house where a house mother and her 
seven girls live—there was a large poster 
describing the Angels’ Club. The Angels’ 
Club was started spontaneously by the girls in 
that particular house to meet some of their 
own problems of discipline. The rules, writ- 
ten out in a large round hand, exhort the 
members to refrain from fussing, “spitful- 
ness” and from talking against the club! 

There was no evidence of fussing or 
“spitfulness” on that sunny May afternoon. 
Green fields, trees that were masses of white 
blossoms, fluffy chicks just out of their 
shells, gardens being started, a_ baseball 
game on the green which is open to the 
villagers as well as to the college would 
seem to leave little room for cantankerous 
dispositions. All the girls (there are eighty- 
eight now) were tremendously busy, and 
paid little attention to intruders from New 
York. Perhaps the thing that stands out 
most strongly is that here were a lot of 
normal healthy little girls doing things which 
interested them, not in large groups but in 
the twos and threes and fours which normal 
girls tend to fall into. There was a friendly 
disorder, a difference in the arrangement of 
rooms manifestly in constant use which 
forbade the application of the word “insti- 
tutional.” The simple, informal rooms, 
with tables instead of desks and with graphs 
and charts which the girls themselves had 
made, did not suggest the ordinary school 
room. The atmosphere of the cottages where 
big girls and little girls displayed the new 
chicks or the even newer kittens, was that of 
a friendly family receiving a welcome guest. 

Of course it is an experiment—in human 
living together, and in teaching and training 
—so I was told repeatedly. But it is an 
experiment which is being tried out by 
people who are tremendously enthusiastic— 


and flexible. 
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EDITORIAL 


NE of the most stimulating aspects 

of attempting to work out a code 

of ethics for social case workers is 
that its realization depends ultimately on 
the thinking and practice of the workers 
themselves. When we consider the ethical 
attitude of worker toward client, we are of 
course likely to get involved in endless dis- 
cussions as to confidential relationships, 
exceptions, and so on, but it may be possible 
to begin practical experiments in other direc- 
tions. Take, for instance, the relations of 
social case workers to one another: whence 
comes that invincible temptation in some 
communities to criticize in season and out 
of season those with thom we should be 
working shoulder to shoulder if we are to 
give adequate service to our clients? And 
this, mind you, in the very profession 
which is supposed to exemplify charity—to 
use the word in its good old-fashioned 
meaning. 

This fault of human nature has been rec- 
ognized in the codes of ethics of other pro- 
fessions, where no one idea crops up so fre- 
quently as that of charity in thought and 
speech toward fellow workers. Even in 
business, where competition would seem 
to justify a good deal of freedom, there is 
evident a self-respect which deplores and 
discourages derogatory remarks about com- 
petitors. No salesman of any standing will 
permit himself to run down the other fel- 


low’s line. To some there may appear to be . 


danger in such a guide to conduct: it may 
conduce to laxness in thought and action, 
lead to the lethargic toleration of practice, 
and to acts which lower the profession and 
harm those whom it serves. Social workers 
may indeed illustrate that contention by 
pointing to instances in which physicians of 
the highest standing have shut their eyes to 
the absolute malpractice of others. While 
the physicians have not been blameless in 
this respect, it is certain that their attitude 
is changing and in time will be as finely prom- 
ising as that of the legal profession. No 
lawyer can safely betray a trust or a client 
in these days. He may escape disbarment, 
but the chances are being reduced. Bar 
associations everywhere, with the help of 
the courts, are becoming active purging 
agents. 

Yet while the bad qualities of human 
nature—envy, jealousy, hate, malice—are 
found in every profession (the legal in- 
cluded), it is pleasant to watch the genuine 
spirit of comradeship among attorneys who 


may be continually opposing each other ° 


in courts or in conference. We served once 
as a newspaper court reporter in a city of 
70,000 and can bear first hand testimony to 
that. There, in a community where every 
lawyer knew all the others and where there 
was really sharp competition for practice 
and none too much of a living for any, you 
felt the fraternal feeling distinctly—without, 
however, any clients suffering thereby or 
any interest neglected. They fought just 
as hard when it was time to fight. 

Why should not the social field reveal an 
even greater comradeship? Certainly no 
one will gainsay that there is room for im- 
provement. Some of us have had out- 
siders ask us, “‘Why are social workers so 
disagreeable to each other, so critical of 
each other?” Is it necessary for us to over- 
come our inferiority complex by assuming a 
hypercritical attitude toward our co-work- 
ers? We are new—as a profession; we have 
high ideals for our profession, even if we 
ourselves fail to attain them; and, last 
without being least, we are apt to censure 
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those co-workers who do not immediately 
fall in line with our own plans and projects. 

But social case workers, alas, do not 
confine their expansiveness of criticism to 
workers in other social fields. We have seen 
a new executive, for example, building upon 
a foundation which was weak, to be sure, 
but which had been established with the 
very life blood of his predecessor, abso- 
lutely scornful of all that had gone before. 
No one demands indiscriminate praise of 
both strength and weakness. But may 
one not well ask: “Are you sure there was 
nothing worth while before?” And if there 
was, should not one bear witness to that, as 
well as to the faults? Indeed, we should be 
keen to see the other side. We cannot 
possibly serve our clients or our community 
best if we are blindly caustic in our criticism 
of our fellow workers. For with client and 
community, while we are keenly alive to 
their weaknesses, as we consider them, is it 


not part of the kernel of our training that 
we must find and appreciate their finer 
qualities and powers, no matter how much 
concealed? It might be well to remember 
that the force of deserved criticism is dissi- 
pated and weakened by these continual 
adverse comments about trifles. The term 
“unprofessional” should not be lightly 
applied if it is to carry weight. When we 
are tempted to employ it, it would be worth 
while to sit down and study just a bit longer 
on what we mean by professional anyway— 
and what we have contributed toany poten- 
tial code of ethics. 

Is not there something of a lesson for us 
in the reflections of Maggie Cardinal! at the 
hour of her hard won victory, with a suc- 
cession of other battles before her: 

How could you be bitter about people when you 


were all in the same box, all as ignorant, as blind, as 
eager to do well, as fallible, as brave, as mistaken. 


1The Captives, by Hugh Walpole. 








UNIT COST OF SERVICE IN A CASE 
WORKING AGENCY 


FRANK J. BRUNO 
General Secretary, Minneapolis Family Welfare Association 


polis Family Welfare Association to 

submit to the Council of Social Agencies 
last year some measure of the cost per 
family of social case work. The process 
pursued in determining that cost was about 
as follows: 

The first matters to be cleared up were two 
problems of definition, one of case count 
and the other of “time under care.” An 
ideal method of measuring service is the one 
used by the hospitals and known as “ patient 
per day.” In that definition the service 
rendered is reduced to a common figure 
susceptible of comparison with respect to 
numbers and with respect to time. 

The non-institutional social work patient 
per day, or client per day, is an impossible 
unit, as non-institutional work is not done 
with an intensity which would make daily 
service a just method of comparison. After 
discussion it was decided that the month 


iF SEEMED desirable for the Minnea- 


was the best available unit, primarily be- 
cause the statistics of the Family Welfare 
Association are made in terms of families un- 
der care during the month. This involved 
limitations in accuracy which will be dis- 
cussed later, but no better unit seemed prac- 
ticable. 

On the matter of determining the number 
of clients, we followed the instructions given 
in the report of the Committee on Statistics 
of the American Association for Organiz- 
ing Family Social Work, published in 1915. 
We have interpreted “families under care” 
to mean those families for whose treatment 
we assume major responsibility and to which 
actual treatment is given during the month. 
We did not include in our estimate the 
“families not under care” (see pages 127 
and 128 of the Committee Report). Ac- 
cording to our experience the number of 
instances of families not under care exceeds 
the number of families under care within 
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any one year. The number of families 
under care in the fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1922, was 1621. The number of 
instances of families not under care in the 
same period was 2854. 

There are two possible ways of showing 
cost of service. One is to include the ad- 
ministrative costs in the service costs by dis- 
tributing administrative costs among the 
service costs according to some prearranged 
ratio. The other is to keep the administra- 
tive costs separate from the service costs. 
This makes it possible to distribute the 
administrative costs among the service costs 
in any ratio which any particular study might 
indicate, and is the method we have used. 

We have three service departments and 
two administrative departments, which, 
with their respective costs for the year 
ended September 30, 1922, are as follows: 


Administrative 
Executive Department $7,684.91 
Accounting Department 3,048.71 
$10,733.62 
Service 
Relief and Service Department $47,329.74 
Confidential Exchange . . . . . 7,996.96 
Legal Aid 4% 6,050.40 
$61,377.10 


To determine the cost of service per family 
per month it was necessary to find the 
average number of families under care each 
month. Of course it would be unjust to 
divide the total number of families under 
care during the year by twelve to get the 
monthly basis. The average number under 
care each month was determined by the 
simple method of adding the actual number 
of families under care for each of the twelve 
months and dividing by twelve, which 
gives an average of 782 families under care 
per month for 1922. One-twelfth of the 
cost of the Department of Relief and Service 
in the same period was $3,860.81 which, 
divided by the average number of families 
per month (782), is $4.94—the cost per 
family per month. If, however, we wish 


to get the cost to the society per family 
per month we should include the proper 
administrative charges. The Department of 
Relief and Service costs an amount equal 


to 77 per cent of all the service charges of 
the association. Adding 77 per cent of 
the administrative charges to the cost of 
the Relief and Service Department makes 
a total of $55,594.63 for the yearly charge, 
or $4,632.88 for the monthly charge. This 
gives a cost per family per month of $5.92. 

This method was employed with a full 
consciousness of its many limitations. The 
most outstanding of these limitations is 
that there is no such thing as an average 
family and the amount of service which a 
family receives at the hand of a visitor varies 
greatly both with respect to the type of fami- 
ly and with respect to the time of applica- 
tion. If the family is one that is counted in 
the intake during the month and therefore 
is in the investigational and diagnostic stage 
of treatment it would receive much more 
than the average of treatment. At one time 
I tried to even up this difference by loading 
the intake. The intake cases were counted 
twice in an effort to measure relative case 
load as between districts. This seemed to be 
too wild a guess to be justified and so in this 
study no effort was made so to distinguish 
between cases. 

There are other elements that enter which 
would make such a measurement inaccurate 
even if the actual amount of time spent on 
intake cases and continued cases could be de- 
termined. Sometimes there are continued 
cases which come to crises requiring as much 
attention as intake cases. It therefore 
seemed best to ignore all those variants in in- 
tensity of service and deal with a simple 
average with a full consciousness that it prob- 
ably presented nothing actual. 

Another source of inaccuracy is the non- 
inclusion of “not under care” cases. We 
had no means of determining how long it 
took to handle such cases. We knew that 
they were sometimes in our file and receiv- 
ing attention for several weeks and that 
sometimes they were there only several 
hours. Their entire exclusion, however, 
means that an important element has been 
left out of either the divisor or the dividend 
of the equation; that is, they should either 
have been included in the case count under 
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some prearranged ratio or the amount of 
money spent for service should have been 
reduced by the estimated cost of handling 
these “‘not under care” cases. Neither was 
done because of obvious difficulties. 

We are in a way to remedy some of these 
defects by the findings from our log in 
which all the visitors for a month keep 
accurate tab of the use of their working day. 
When this is done it will be possible to 
tell how much time a visitor spends on the 
intake case and how much on the “not 
under care” case and so give us a measure- 
ment by which we can correct two of the 
inaccuracies in the above work. 

The outstanding fact in this finding is 
the very small amount of money available 
per month per family for the purchase of 
service. Small as it is, however, it is to be 
noted that this figure includes, among other 
things, the cost of the vistor’s time, the cost 
of the stenographer’s time, the cost of the 
supervisor’s time and all other expenses 
such as rent, transportation, equipment and 
supplies, and it, therefore, does not represent 
merely the money available per family for 
the actual service of a visitor. 

The cost of visitors’ salaries is 52 per cent 
of the cost of the Department of Relief and 
Service. This means that on the basis of 





the $4.94 figure, only $2.57 worth of a 
visitor’s time is available per family per 
month and incidentally that it costs $2.37 
per family per month to meet the other 
district expenses. Two dollars and fifty- 
seven cents buys rather less than four and 
a half hours of a visitor’s time. This is 
not improved by the consideration that the 
visitor spends only about forty per cent of 
her time in actual contact with her clients 
and with people in behalf of them, or only 
one hour and forty-eight minutes per month 
per family. 

The utter inadequacy of any case treat- 
ment which is given on a basis of an hour 
and three quarters contact per client per 
month, and which allows only four and a 
half hours per client per month for all the 
varied tasks of a district office needs no 
comment. 


The only warrant for submitting the 
results of such a study is to provoke criti- 
cism and suggestion. Is it worth while to 
determine a unit cost of service? Is there 
a better way of doing it? What would be 
an adequate amount of time and its cost per 
family per month? Is there any method by 
which any of the inaccuracies of this study 
can be eliminated? 











THE RED BADGE 
To S. E. 


HY did you wear a scarlet tie that day? 
It blanched your fair hair and your paler skin, 
So that we only saw your steady eyes— 
Deep purple shadows in the poppy’s cup— 
Crinkled, white poppies that the sun shines through. 
Someone had said enough to make me stop, 
Seeing you in the corridor at dusk. 
I wished you luck; you shook my hand and smiled, 
Saying you hoped you'd left the files in shape, 
So that your patients would be understood; 
The little things they count on you to do 
Are hardest to put down in black and white... 
You planned to be away six weeks or more. 
A smile, not an affair of lips or eyes, 
Shone through—a flicker of your self from far. 


Fragile and brief yet luminous your life, 
And I, a stranger, am remembering 
How like a flower you were delicate— 
Like poppies, white and red, on sunny noons. —Mary Byers SmitH 
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STREAM PICTURES 


FROM 


FAMILY RECORDS 


A destructive force accomplishes so much with such 
finality in an instant. A constructive force, in con- 
trast, works against odds, works with infinite pa- 
tience with treacherous elements on every hand. 
Frances Lester WARNER 








SUB-NORMAL PARENTS 


, SHEY were opposite types (both 
American—both subnormal): he, doc- 
ile, inarticulate, helpless; she, ag- 

gressive, loud, voluble, quarrelsome. The 

children, a boy of seven and a baby girl, 
appeared to be developing normally. 

The man’s home had been somewhere in 
the south but he could never tell just where 
it was or who his people were; he had landed 
in the city somehow and found employment 
with the railroad. His division superintend- 
ent and his foreman were much interested 
in him; while his fellow workmen pitied 
him, they often made him a laughing stock 
and he understood about it but did not 
know how to defend himself. During the 
war he had been earning good wages and 
with the extra money they had bought rugs 
and furniture. He had been very proud of 
this and had enjoyed seeing his wife’s pleas- 
ure in the possession of the new things; 
but with the termination of the war, and 
the consequent reduced wages, he had not 
known how to prevent her making expendi- 
tures beyond their income. He tried to 
save coal by collecting the bits of left overs 
in the coal cars and carrying bag after bag, 
heavy as they were, the fifteen blocks from 
the railroad yards to his home. Or he 
would go without food all day, eating only 
his evening meal, thinking that he would 
save money that way. He begged to be 
allowed to work Sundays for the sake of 
extra pay. But all his little efforts did not 
stop the scoldings of his wife—and so he 
tried still another method and asked his 
boss and his fellow workmen for money, 
not realizing that he might not be able to 





pay it back. He became more and more. 
depressed, less and less able to withstand 
the men’s poor jests, too weak to do the 
little work that was his in the yards, and 
finally he collapsed and was taken to the 
hospital. 

The family agency was called in by the 
landlady, who for many months had been 
trying to make real to her tenants the fact 
that the house was sold and they must 
move. There were debts at all the neighbor- 
hood stores; the railroad relief was insuf- 
ficient; there was no house to be found; the 
woman’s relatives were sick and tired of the 
whole situation. They were condemnatory 
in their attitude: they saw no reason what- 
ever for the woman to be in such trouble— 
she had had plenty of money and now she 
would have to find her way out. Moreover, 
all the rest of them had done well and were 
able to get ahead, and she should do the 
same. They were really more kindly in their 
attitude toward the man although they 
blamed him for not being more self-assertive 
with the men in the yard and with his wife. 
His wife’s mother often gave him his supper 
when he came to the back of the house 
after the rest of the family had had theirs, 
and she was surprised over and over again 
to find that he was hungry when he should 
have had a good meal at his own home. 
The little boy too appeared to them ill 
trained and mischievous, always wanting 
something to eat and evidently knowing 
nothing of discipline. 

The woman’s readiness to talk and her 
attitude of having no responsibility what- 
ever in the matter of debts made it easy for 
the visitor to make an estimate of the situa- 
tion. She turned to the woman’s relief 
committee of the railroad and interested 
them in the family to the extent of their 
assuming the payment of the debts, paying 
the rent in another house and supplement- 
ing the railroad relief as long as the man 
was too sick to work. The relationship be- 
tween the visitor and these women was such 
that they willingly left the visiting and the 
handling of the social problems to her. 

The investigation was covered quickly and 
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it was found that the assets on the man’s 
side were: The kindly interest and support 
of his employer; the friendliness of his 
wife’s relatives; his own trustful attitude 
toward the visitor; and his gentleness and 
affection in his home relationships. 

On the woman’s side they were: The 
comfortable circumstances of the relatives; 
her devotion to the children; a background of 
good home training along domestic lines; 
and a degree of aggressiveness that at least 
kept her from being lazy. 

The liabilities on both sides were prac- 
tically alike: The consulting physician said 
one had the mental age of a six-year-old, 
the other of a seven-year-old child; their 
interest in each other was probably limited 
to their sex life; neither of them knew any- 
thing about the value of things and money; 
neither could control the children; both 
turned helplessly to others when in need— 
he, pathetically; she, demandingly. 

Realizing that the bulk of the adjust- 
ment would have to be made through the 
relatives, the visitor made her contact there 
as strong as she knew how. Several inter- 
views with each member separately (there 
were the father, mother, three sisters, one 
brother, two brothers-in-law, one sister- 
in-law and one friend of the unmarried sister) 
made it possible for her to understand their 
various points of view and to prepare them 
to see the situation as it really existed. She 
then called them all together in conference 
and told them the story of the underde- 
velopment of their sister and her husband, 
and the reason for their inefficiency. The 
visitor remained long enough to make sure 
that she had caught their first reactions 
and helped to steady them. 

Out of this conference grew a confidence 
and a desire to co-operate that gave the 
visitor the basis of adjustment she had 
wanted. First of all, the men of the house 
scoured the neighborhood to find an inex- 
pensive home—instead of adhering to their 
former point of view that if the man and 
woman were too stubborn to find one for 
themselves, they could just be thrown out 
by the landlady as she had threatened. 


So the family was moved. But the house 
was not to the woman’s liking, so she piled 
her furniture in one room as though she 
were storing it, and put two double beds 
and the baby’s crib in one bedroom, refusing 
to use the other because she declared she 
would not stay anyway. 

The next step was to restore the man 
to health. After he was able to leave the 
hospital he was sent away for three weeks’ 
convalescent care, the expense of this being 
borne by the railroad relief women. When 
he came home, the visitor took up with the 
relatives the matter of proper diet. 

With the two sisters living nearest the 
family, a weekly diet list was worked out, 
covering not only the choice of foods, but 
their actual cost. The mother promised 
to do her share in teaching and prevailing 
on her daughter to follow the menus and 
in helping her with the marketing. The 
week-end provisions were to be contributed 
by her. The youngest sister, an efficient 
young business woman, agreed to see to it 
that rent and milk bills were paid regularly, 
provided the man could be persuaded to 
bring his semi-monthly salary check to 
her—which proved not a difficult thing to 
do. The married sister, making her home 
with the mother, promised to keep watch 
over the little boy and her husband agreed 
to provide him with the clothing he needed. 
The men of the family also carried out the 
suggestion that they go over and put the 
furniture in its proper place. This was done, 
and the result pleased the woman to the 
extent that she unconsciously fell back into 
her former habits of keeping the rooms 
dusted and in order. 

Many details entered into this family 
arrangement which it would take too long 
to tell. Probably the outstanding feature 
was the vicious opposition the woman at 
first offered to having her people interfere 
with her business. ‘The relatives, still a 
little unsteady in their new task, many times 
came to the breaking point, but by steadily 
cultivating a tolerant attitude on their 
part, the visitor was able to keep them to 
their agreement. 
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The next step in the plan of adjustment 
was to lead the relatives to see that the 
little boy was not having the normal 
environment that he should have. He 
was a promising little fellow, of attractive 
personality and doing well in school, and 
it was a pity to leave him to the influence 
of an unreasoning mother and helpless 
father. Gradually the relatives themselves 
began to plan to have him removed from 
the home and expressed their willingness 
to bear the expense. The visitor approached 
the woman on the basis of better health for 
the lad and hoped through persuasive 
methods to gain her consent. 

At this point a child placing agency 
was called in but the new contact was not 
a happy one. Somehow the relatives felt 
that after all the little fellow belonged to 
them and to the home circle and they 
could not bear to see him go to strangers. 
They renewed their promise to keep him 
at the grandmother’s home after school 
hours, to see to it that he got proper food, 
to clothe him and to watch his behavior. 
The visitor reminded them of their own 
complaints about the little boy (he had 
been stealing and lying, had shown a vicious 
attitude toward his little cousins, and so 
on) and while the child placing agency for 
the time being withdrew, the visitor held 
the relatives to the consideration that the 
problem was not solved thereby and would 
probably have to be faced again later. 

The family physician, who happened to 
be a life-long friend as well, was approached 
by the visitor to tackle the health problem 
of the woman. She needed an operation but 
would not even consent to treatment. The 
doctor was glad to co-operate in preparing 
the family for the possible need of having 


- 


the woman placed in an institution if her 
behavior warranted such a step. 

By these methods did the visitor help 
the relatives to arrive at an intelligent under- 
standing of the situation, placing the re- 
sponsibility for the present adjustment 
where it belonged—with them—and prepar- 
ing them for whatever further drastic steps 
might have to be taken in the future. 

No relief was given by the family agency, 
and when the man again broke down in 
health, the relatives and railroad women did 
not need to be asked to come to the rescue, 

Another effective piece of work was done 
through the employer and the committee of 
women. The man had suffered keenly under 
the treatment of his fellow workmen and 
wanted to find another job. The visitor in- 
terested the railroad people and gave them no 
peace until much more pleasant work was 
found for him in one of the suburban yards. 
He is now outdoors practically all day, his 
health much improved, his superintendent 
a kind, tolerant man; he has better pay and 
a pass on the railroad, and is altogether 
much more contented. Occasionally his 
thoughts turn to the possibility of getting 
away from his wife—the visitor carefully cul- 
tivating this tendency, hoping for the time 
when he will be ready to make the break. 


If there was anything exceptional in the 
treatment of this problem it was probably 
in the co-operation gained from relatives 
and employers in accepting a responsibility 
they might have denied. 

As there is no law forcing the commitment 
of children of feeble-minded parents to 
normal environment, the visitor’s task to 
bring about the adjustment is the more 
difficult. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADVENTURES IN AN 
INSTITUTION 


PHOEBE C. ALLNUTT 
School Director, Carson College for Orphan Girls 


NE of the most exciting adventures 
O of today is to explore the educa- 

tional possibilities of the neigh- 
borhood in which a school happens to be 
situated. A teacher in a one-room rural 
school in the Adirondack Mountains made 
with her children a collection of mosses. 
They found eighty-four different kinds, 
pressed them, mounted them, and sent them 
to the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. A handbook of mosses was sent 
to the school by the Department, in recogni- 
tion of their devoted labor. In a school in 
New York City, trips are made every week to 
markets, wharves, power plants and fac- 
tories. The commercial and industrial life of 
the city is reflected in the schoolrooms. 
Wharves, markets and power plants are made 
by the children and used in their play 
schemes. At Gary, Indiana, and increasing- 
ly in public schools throughout the country, 
city parks and playgrounds, public libraries, 
art galleries and museums are used in the 
daily school program. 

Educational adventures may be had in an 
institution as well as any other kind of school. 
Indeed they may be the best justification of 
an institution’s existence. The walls of the 
traditional schoolroom are being battered 
down. Let us batter down the walls of the 
traditional institution and see what we can 
learn from the process. 

At Carson College for Orphan Girls, we 
are learning to depend more and more upon 
certain resources of the institution and of 
the neighborhood for the educational ex- 
periences of our children. Rather than try 
to create within the school itself situations 
that are intended to develop certain powers 
and qualities in the children, we find it 
better to send the children out to deal with 
real situations that already exist. In this 
way, they not only learn the special skills 
that are called for in that kind of work, 
but also develop a resourcefulness and a 


readiness to meet emergencies that would 
not be brought out under more artificial 
conditions. Thus, cooking is not taught 
in the school, but the school programs 
certain girls during each term for “dinner 
work” in the different cottages, and these 
girls are taught and trained by their house- 
mother to cook the dinner for that family. 
They do not prepare a meal for an ideal 
family of four, but for an actual, hungry 
family of from six to twelve people, that 
must be fed promptly at 12.15, for after 
dinner the dishes must be washed and every- 
body must get back to afternoon school. 
Not long ago, the Episcopal minister called 
up one of the cottages to know if he might 
come to supper that evening. It happened 
that the housemother was away, but one 
of her oldest girls (thirteen years) answered 
the telephone and gave the minister a very 
cordial invitation tocome. The girls cooked 
a good supper and carried everything off so 
successfully that the minister told the 
housemother later that he had seldom had a 
better time. 

Girls are scheduled to work at certain 
periods in the laundry. They sort clothes, 
check up laundry lists, learn to use the 
mangle and to iron. Or they may have a 
term of work in the office for three hours 
a day. There they learn to manage the 
switchboard, the mimeograph, to do some 
typewriting, to make out order blanks, and 
to do simple filing. One of the stenographers, 
who wants to try her hand at teaching, has 
a class after school hours for these girls and 
is giving them typewriting and some 
stenography. A former nature study teacher 
has organized the beginnings of a horti- 
cultural department. She has a small nur- 
sery, a tiny greenhouse, some chickens and 
ducks. Two girls work with her for two hours 
every afternoon, learning how to prune 
fruit trees, transplant cabbages, and to take 
care of the incubator and the setting hen. 
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The public health nurse of this district 
lives at the College, and she has trained 
some of the fifteen and sixteen year old 
girls in home nursing. When someone in 
the College falls ill, the nurse calls on the 
School Director for a “‘nursing girl.” The 
girl is chosen who can best be spared at 
the time from her school classes and stays 
on the case for the rest of that day and 
perhaps for a day or two longer. If the 
case is a prolonged one, help must be had 
from outside and the girl returns to school. 
Once in a while, the nurse takes a nursing 
girl with her on her “‘rounds”’ and gives her 
a new baby to bathe. 

It is hardly within the scope of the 
present article to describe our ventures at 
Carson College in the field of academic 
teaching. Suffice it to say that here least 
of all can we afford to follow traditional 
procedure just because it seems easy and 
safe. To let children find geography and 
history “dry” subjects is to let them miss 
some of the most thrilling experiences pos- 
sible to growing minds. ‘The academic 
classroom is the place where barriers of time 
and space may be broken down and the 
whole world be explored. But the child’s 
intellect may not safely go on these journeys 
alone. Concrete experience is needed to 
train and discipline the imagination. So, 
a potter’s wheel, looms of various kinds, 
and a printing press help the children to 
interpret the history of civilization. Trips 
to the banks of a neighboring creek, to the 
city to hear Newman’s Travel Talks, to 
dairies, factories and museums, help to 
acquaint them with the world they live in. 
English is made to serve actual needs through 
assembly exercises, where, for example, the 
class that has been studying immigration 
attempts to get across its findings to* the 
rest of the school. 

In summer, we are granted the use of the 
Flourtown public school building, and this 
enables us, with very little additional cost, 
to include seventy-five to a hundred boys 
and girls of the neighborhood in our summer 
school enrolment. This gives our children 
a wholesome contact with village boys and 


‘ 


Fune 


girls and gives these outside people, at a 


nominal cost, the advantages of our swim.’ 


ming, weaving, pottery and printing classes, 
For the girls over fourteen, we try to provide 
“‘work experiences,” either in the College 
or outside. Last summer, two girls worked 
as assistants to the swimming teacher, one 
had charge of the playground equipment, two 
were “office girls” and four worked in the 
laundry. Seven went in to Philadelphia 
every day, four to offices and three to a chil- 
dren’s hospital. Two worked in the Ambler 
Horticultural School and two were appren- 
tices in a school of weaving in New York, 
What does the school program gain for 
the children when it ventures out into 
home, laundry, farm and neighboring town? 
It teaches them to be resourceful, as we have 
said, and resourcefulness means a trained 
intelligence. It has alsO this advantage, 
that it combines training with actual ser- 
vice, whether paid or unpaid. There is 
something about work that fills a_ real 
need that is both stabilizing and satisfying, 
and if it be wisely programmed and carried 
on under the direction of a “teacher,” 
whether the teacher be housemother, nurse, 
or office clerk, it is sound educational 
method. Most important of all, perhaps, 
this type of program makes possible a far 
greater variety and richness of experience 
for children than can be had otherwise. 
Without variety of experience, children 
cannot learn to make choices. The power 
of making wise choices, whether in regard 
to a vocation, to the use of leisure time, or to 
the seeking of friends, is certainly important, 
and it does not come as a gift from the 
gods. It has to be developed through 
experience of many choices, wise and unwise. 
A child whose school life is too closely 
directed does not have a chance to develop 
this power, and so, when face to face with 
a decision to be made, will probably follow 
the line of least resistance. Whereas a child 
who has been given try-outs with many 
kinds of real first hand experiences in work 
and play, has an organic memory and 
trained habit reactions that will stand him 
in good stead, even though his memory 
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span be poor and his mental age below his 
chronological’. 

There is another point about giving 
children a variety of experiences. There is 
a better chance of some kind of success for 
everybody. We hold it essential that all 
children find out that there are some things 
that they can do well and that they will al- 
ways enjoy doing. Tor some children, com- 
monly called “difficult,” it is the first neces- 
sity. Without it they are so emotionally 
unstable that at the least sign of difficulty 
progress comes to a standstill. 

The story of Susan will perhaps illustrate 
some of the points that I have made. Susan 
came to the institution five years ago, then 
nine years old. Our records, chiefly reports 
from teachers and housemother, give a 
picture of an impulsive, warmhearted child, 
passionately devoted to animals, emotional, 
given to violent fits of temper, stubborn 
and “‘difficult’”’ at home and in school. Her 
older, married sister, on a visit to the 
College, speaks of “‘that strong, stubborn 
trait” in Susan as like her father, “the 
most bull-headed man I ever saw.”” Susan 
flies into a temper with the School Director 
because one of her duties in a work period 
is to wax a floor, and afterwards writes her 
a polite but determined note stating that 
she will never wax floors again. She dis- 
agrees with the secretary of the College on 
the question of her birthdate and refuses to 
speak to her for several weeks. She has 
frequent and violent disagreements with 
another girl of her age in the same family, 
and nearly drives her housemother to dis- 
traction with her all too frequent tears and 
rages. Her fondness and kindness for pets, 
children and sick people, however, persists. 
She writes to the president: 

Dear Miss Uetanp: I heard you wanted us to tell 


you what we wanted to be. I would like to be a store- 
keeper, or take care of dogs, cats, birds and rabbits, etc. 


_ TAs far as tests have been made, every agency or 
institution dealing with dependent children has a 
group of children within its range that is about ten 
points below the I. Q. range of the public school in its 
neighborhood. Many of them would drop out of the 
ordinary school system at about the sixth or seventh 
- ag In this respect, Carson College is no excep- 
ion. 


Another thing I would like is taking care of poor 
children. This is all I want to do. 
From your friend, 
SusAN 


Her nature study teacher reports that she 
loves everything alive, but her progress 
in academic work is slow and unsteady. 
She shows some originality now and then, 
but is moody and erratic, easily discouraged, 
and balks at the least difficulty. She was 
given the Stanford Binet test in 1918, making 
an |. Q. of 81, with the report: “Very 
antagonistic to any question that appeared 
dificult. Invariable answer, ‘I can’t do 
it!’’? In 1919 she could not even be per- 
suaded to take the test. In 1920 she is 
reported by the examiner as having “emo- 
tions so strong that they tend to throw her 
into a negative reaction because she does 
not know what to do with them,” and 
her I. Q. is 85. 

Susan happened to live in the same house 
with the district nurse, and a lively friend- 
ship grew up between them. Susan loved 
nursing, and early came to be recognized 
as one of the best and most trusted nursing 
girls on the place. The nurse reports: “In 
a sickroom, Susan is not slapdash and 
noisy, but faithful, exact, keen and quiet.” 
She took such good care of a two-year-old 
child who had a bad case of tonsilitis that 
the housemother preferred her to a trained 
nurse. She went several times with the 
nurse to a family in a wretched house where 
the mother had died of tuberculosis and, 
with keen pleasure, helped to disinfect the 
house, scrubbed the floors and cleaned up the 
dirty children. In 1920, when a dental 
clinic was established in the village, she was 
employed for a summer term as assistant. 
She received the children, took care of the 
instruments and kept some simple records. 
Meanwhile, she was becoming quite a stand- 
by at home, loving to take responsibility 
when her housemother was away and learn- 
ing to cook excellent meals. In the summer 
of 1921, her work experience was in the 
office, and she gave excellent service. Last 
summer, 1922, she was thirteen years old, 
and worked as a volunteer in a children’s 


hospital in Philadelphia. The superin- 
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tendent has asked to have her back again 
this summer. 

At the beginning of this present year, 
1923, the question has become acute as 
to Susan’s future training. The desire of 
her heart is to be a trained nurse, but can 
she ever make high school, with her poor 
academic record and her low 1. Q.? The 
School Director has talked the question 
over frankly with her, showing her that 
she has proved herself trustworthy and 
capable in handling many kinds of practical 
situations, but that we do not know what 
she is capable of in academic work because 
she has never given to it the patient, steady 
effort that she has shown in these other 
things and that this must be her next field 
to conquer if she is going to be a trained 
nurse. Susan has apparently faced this plain 
fact: she is for the first time in her school 
life willing to work at a problem in arith- 
metic that does not immediately yield to 
her attack; she does the whole of an Eng- 
lish lesson instead of just a part. We have 
had an encouraging experience with a girl 
two years older than Susan, who, with an 
1. Q. of 76, and an interest and desire equal 
to Susan’s, is doing well in her first year at 


RS. Johnson followed friend visitor 

to the door. “If I was you, Miss, 

I’d just appear some day with the 
doctor along—take her by surprise like— 
and then, having had no time to dread it, 
Agnes will probably make no fuss.” On 
her way home friend visitor pondered the 
wisdom of this course and could find little 
to recommend it. However, the cyst should 
undoubtedly be removed; Agnes’ discom- 
fort was increasing daily and she was losing 
the use of her eye. Furthermore, she had 
absolutely refused to consider undergoing 
the slight operation necessary, so Mrs. 
Johnson’s advice seemed to offer the only 
way out of the impasse. But then, again, 
high-handed methods were not in_ this 
visitor’s line. She shook her head doubt- 


fully, to herself, as she called up the eye 


high school. So we think it fair to give 
Susan every chance that we can. Her work © 
experience this summer will probably be 
with algebra, Latin and English grammar. 

Here, then, is a girl who because of some 
inherited instability or early acquired feeling 
of inferiority was unable to react suc- 
cessfully to the ordinary school situation, 
until through repeated experiences of happi- 
ness in filling actual human needs and 
through the growing approval of people 
whom she loved she has acquired the neces- 
sary degree of steadiness and confidence. 
Through the discipline of real situations, 
she has learned control. We hold that 
modern schooling should include the old- 
fashioned meaning of the word, and that 
the school should provide experiences for 
its children where the old-fashioned method 
of trial and error must be used. There is 
no better place for such experiences than 
the actual working world, where somehow 
or other things must get done. Schools 
are everywhere recognizing this and reaching 
out into the world for these opportunities. 
Probably no two schools have just the same 
opportunities; and therein, of course, lies 
the adventure. 


specialist to get his opinion. “Yes, glad 
to go over with you tomorrow, Miss Blank; 
certainly the cyst should be removed, es- 
pecially since it seems to be growing larger 
and causing more discomfort.” 

Until late that evening friend visitor 
struggled with the problem. Agnes B, 
forty years old, had for the last twenty 
years been a constant sufferer from in- 
fectious arthritis—that intensely painful and 
progressive disease. On her best days she 
was able to get into her clothes and drag 
herself to a rocking chair by the kitchen 
stove; on her worst days she stayed in 
bed, gritting her teeth with the pain and 
taking frequent, self-prescribed doses of 
aspirin. Twenty-five years ago Agnes 
had begun to earn her living as an assistant 
book-keeper in a damp, basement office. 
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Her next position was with a fashionable 
florist for whom she did a little of everything. 
One evening, while delivering roses to a 
college student on the Gold Coast in Cam- 
bridge, she slipped and fell the length of 
a flight of stone steps into an areaway. 
Here she lay unconscious for some time. 
Finally coming to herself she tried to pull 
herself up that cruelly long flight of steps; 
failing in this she began to call for help. 
Two or three passersby gave her no heed— 
“thinking I was drunk”—but finally a 
student came along who was differently 
minded; he helped her up the steps and into 
the nearest drugstore, and then, seeing that 
she was in no condition to walk, sent her 
home in a cab. 

There followed years of knocking about 
from one hospital to another; continually 
experimented on, obtaining no relief, Agnes 
gradually became embittered toward all 
hospitals and all doctors. She was an orphan 
and had no people. A friend—really little 
more than an acquaintance—finally took 
pity on her and urged her to take refuge 
in her home. A pension covering cost of 
board and lodging was secured by the 
Family Welfare Society and friend visitor 
was introduced. During seven years of 
friendship much joy and many comforts 
had come into Agnes’ broken and unhappy 
life—respites from suffering made possible 
through the trained and intelligent mind 
of friend visitor who had seen “ways out” 
on several occasions, as for instance when it 
was a question of taking less aspirin, of 


having out two teeth that were causing 
much unnecessary pain, of getting out on 
the sun-porch (a Gloucester hammock 
magically appeared), of providing a com- 
fortable back-rest for use on the worst days, 
and of having a few drives in summer. But 
by far the best gift that friend visitor brought 
was cheery companionship which seemed to 
Agnes the most wonderful thing that had 
ever come into her life. 

As the last of the fire fell into embers and 
the library clock struck twelve, friend 
visitor reached her decision—a decision 
wholly foreign to her nature. 

At noon on the following day friend 
visitor and the specialist appeared together 
at Agnes’ door. After ten short minutes of 
weeping protest, met by wise handling on 
the part of the doctor, during which friend 
visitor in the next room decided that the 
venture had after all been in vain, the deed 
was done. 

Three days later friend visitor dropped 
in and was greeted by a beaming Agnes: 
“Oh, Miss Blank dear, my eye is doing 
splendidly, the Doctor called to see it this 
morning. It doesn’t hurt the least little 
bit. How can I ever, ever thank you?” 
Friend visitor gave several heart-felt sighs 
of relief but all she said was, “‘Dr. Bellows 
is the one to be thanked.” Later on, think- 
ing over the day’s happenings, she said to 
herself, ‘‘Just the same, that was a pretty 
radical thing to do.”” With which we agree; 
coups d’etat never were conservative. 


=. 2. ie 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To tne Epiror: 

We have read with interest ““The Family of a Pare. 
tic” under “Stream Pictures” in the April issue, and 
many questions have arisen in our minds: 

(1) What does the writer mean by the “third stage 
of paresis?” 

(2) Why did the visitor decide not to push commit- 
ment of the man? 

(2a) Is salvarsan treatment at home a satisfactory 
substitute for commitment in the case of a paretic? 

(3) Did the visitor think that the selling of snake 
oil, a “sure cure for all ills,” was a satisfactory occupa- 
tion? 

(3a) Was any attempt made to ascertain whether 


or not the syphilitic condition was infectious? (Modern 
theory has raised the question as to the infectiousness 
of syphilis even in the third stage in some cases.) 

(4) Was any attempt made to secure examination or 
treatment for the mother and children? 

(5) Question 3—“Was her disregard of the psychia- 
trist’s advice, that the woman be not told of the man’s 
condition, a radical violation of authority?” (This 
seems to indicate a confusion between the responsibility 
of the worker toward the problem of syphilis and her 
responsibility toward the psychiatric problem. Both 
should be considered.) 

(6) Was any account taken of the sex maladjust- 
ment so often incident to paresis? 
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(6a) ‘He reported promptly for treatment and 
stayed with his family until he had another opportunity 
to travel for a while with his snakes and oil.”” If this 
is the final case work solution—it leave us simply 
gasping! 

By rushing into a discussion we wish to express our 
appreciation of the Stream Picture feature—it is an 
interesting and valuable experiment. 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. F. 
G. Hf. 


To tHe Eprtor: 

I will answer the questions raised by my critics 
in the order in which you have put them. 

(1) You have caught a stenographic error. “First” 
is what was intended. 

(2) There is no law in our state forcing the com- 
mitment of a paretic if he is not a public menace. He 
was not then a menace to society because his condition 
was not infectious. A voluntary commitment would 
have been the only possible means of having him go 
to a hospital and he was quite unwilling to consider 
that; in fact, he had indeed a dreadful horror of going 
to any institution. His wife was only gradually ad- 
justing herself to her disappointment in losing the 
provider in the family. There had been a recent period 
of prosperity that had given her a real feeling of safety 
and dependence in her husband and she had been 
quite proud of him. Placing him in a hospital against 
his will was quite far from her mind. We chose to 
work with her patiently and with much regard for the 
ups and downs in her emotional state. 

(2a) The salvarsan treatment in 
advised and administered by experts in the medical 
field; so we would prefer to have your question answered 
by one of these, rather than by a case worker. 

(3) The snake oil business had been going on before 
Of course, no one 


a clinic was 


the visitor ever knew the family. 
would consider it a satisfactory occupation and no one 
would have planned it for him. The man was not fit 
for any employment by an individual or firm. He was 
restless, distraught at times, could not bear to be at 
home or in any one place for any length of time, 
tramped the city streets for hours, coming home ex- 
hausted and exceedingly irritable with the children. 
The occasional trips to the mountains were a decided 
relief to him and to his family as well. The snake oil 
was analyzed and found to be entirely harmless. If 
the salvarsan treatments should bring favorable 
results (our patient is again under clinical care at this 
time) and the physicians advise that employment more 
or less regular is at all possible, a case worker would, 
of course, attempt to secure it for him. 

(3a and 4) It was not ‘‘attempts”’ that were made, 
but very definite action was taken in the directions 


mentioned. 
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(5) I cannot agree that a confusion such as you 
mention is indicated in the quoted question. The 
visitor understood her woman better than the psy- 
chiatrist who had not travelled along with her as 
constantly as the visitor had. She knew that there 
was a rugged quality in her that called for frank ex. 
planations, even though it took a long time to make 
the situation real to her. 

It seems to me that the “responsibility of the worker 
toward the problem of syphilis” can hardly be ques- 
tioned in this instance, as clinical advice was sought 
and followed with care. Perhaps I do not catch the 
full meaning of your question. 

(6) The sex question was taken up with both the 
man and the woman. True, mention of this is not 
made in the story, but all phases of the entire case 
history could not be taken up in such limited space. 
Briefly, the discussions resulted in thoughtfulness and 
consideration on the part of both. So far as the bearing 
of children is concerned, the woman has passed through 
the menopause. 

(6a) Please remember this is a ‘“‘stream picture” 
and active case work is going on unceasingly. We 
have not had a feeling of finality about the travels of 
the man. Indeed at this writing he is again at home 
and the visitor and the wife are working hand in hand 
to lead him into the hospital. The children are under 
constant clinical supervision—both for their physical 
and mental development. The woman is holding her 
own bravely and the “‘stream picture” goes on. 

Case WorkeER 


“ 


To tHe Epiror: 

In the March number of Tue Famiry there is a re- 
view of The Administration of the Aid to Dependent 
Children’s Law (Mothers? Pension Law) in Wisconsin. 
In the paragraph describing “‘ Adequacy of Aid” no 
note is made of the 1921 revision of the Law. The 
last Legislature revised the Law so that there is now no 
prescribed maximum sum which the guardian of the 
children may receive. 

The section of the Law dealing with the amount of 
aid now reads: “The aid granted shall be sufficient to 
enable the mother, grandparents or person having the 
custody of such children to properly care for the child- 
ren and shall not exceed fifteen dollars per month for the 
first child excepting in emergency cases where the aid 
to such first child shall be left to the discretion of the 
court and ten dollars per month for each additional 
child Such aid shall be the only form of public 
assistance granted to the family excepting medical aid.” 

In Dane County there are several families receiving 
a pension of a hundred dollars or more. The amount 
granted depends upon the family needs as worked out 


by a standard budget. 
Hexen 1. Crarke 


Department of Economics, University of Wisconsin 
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